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fellows, and in argument dialectic was a sure weapon. It
was this that gave rise to the protracted though rather
academic discussion as to whether the abstract ideas of things
have a more real existence than the things themselves, or,
as they put it, whether universals precede particulars (uni-
versalia ante res). Those who held this view have been
termed Realists 1; the opposite view, known as the Nominal-
ist, was that, as our own senses reveal the individual to us,
universals are only generalisations from observed facts,
names not realities (universalia post res). The former was
the more orthodox view, the latter was dangerous in that it
might and sometimes did lead to heresy ; though there were
few who were, except in the opinion of their opponents, com-
plete Nominalists. Dialectic was a dangerous instrument;
it sharpened the wits, but it often blunted the perception of
truth; victory in argument became to many all-important.
Already in the eleventh century the controversy had been
joined. Berengar of Tours was led by sincere doubts as to
the doctrine of the material change of the elements in the
Eucharist to adopt a nominalist position, and to defend him-
self by rationalist arguments; Lanfranc, his opponent,
reluctantly adopting the dialectic method to refute him,
won a victory for orthodoxy, though his arguments were
often sophistical. Roscelin, towards the close of the century,
was first and foremost a dialectician of the nominalist school;
not by conscientious doubts but by the force of honest logic
he came to dispute the doctrine of the Trinity. He indeed
recanted his heresy, but not before it had been answered by
St. Anselm, who, while he adopted a definitely anti-nominalist
position, at the same time exposed the nonsense of denying
a reality either to universals or particulars. But Anselm
was not a dialectician. He was a fervent believer whose
serene faith accepted unquestioningly the tenets of Chris-
tianity, and at the same time a profound thinker who antici-
pated some of the conceptions of modern philosophers. His
famous principle, " I believe in order that I may under-
stand," expresses the order in which he puts faith and reason;
though faith is first and all-important, understanding can
follow it and have a rightful place of its own. He was a

1 A somewhat misleading title, since Realism in this medieval sense is
exactly the opposite of Realism in the modern sense of the word.